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THE COLONISATION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The inefficacy of force in matters of conscience was well exempli- Oxford, lie was fined or non-conformity, and afterwards expelled 
fied in the case of the celebrated William Penn, whose name is the college. His father, Admiral Penn, who was high in the 




pf.k:\ s treaty with the Indians. 




PENN TAKING LEAVE OP THE COLONIST. 1 ?. 



better known in connexion with the propagation of Quakerism, favour ot Charles II. and the Duke of York, and anxious for his 

than even that of its founder, George Fox. Imbibing the doctriues advancement at court, was deeply offended with him ; and finding 

of the new sect while a youth of sixteen, at the university 01 remonstrances and arguments ineffectual to wean his son from his 
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new opinions, he inflicted personal chastisement upon liiin, and 
turned him out of .the house. Awakening, however, to a sense of 
either the impolicy or the injustice of this treatment, he provided 
him shortly afterwards Avith the means of passing two years in 
France and Italy ; and on his return sent him to Ireland to manage 
his property there— a step which proves that he had confidence in 
his judgment and steadiness, for the future founder of Pennsylvania 
was then only in his twenty-second year. While at Cork, he 
attended a meeting of the Society of Friends, when the preacher, 
Thomas Lee, with whom he had become acquainted at Oxford, 
delivered so impressive a discourse on faith and spiritual-minded - 
n ess, that he became still more imbued with their doctrines. 

Admiral Penn immediately sent for him to London, and again 
remonstrated and threatened, but without effect ; ending, as before, 
■with, turning him out of doors. He now began to preach and write 
in support of his religious opinions, and his zeal in a short time 
caused him to be imprisoned in the Tower, where he remained 
nearly seven months. On his liberation, his father once more 
received him into favour, and he again repaired to Ireland to 
superintend the family estates, remaining there about twelve 
months. He returned to London just as the Conventicle Act had 
been passed, and the Friends expelled from their meeting-houses. 
He had not been long in the metropolis when he was arrested on 
the charge of preaching to "a riotous and seditious assembly" — 
that is, an open-air gathering of the Friends — and committed to 
Newgate. He defended himself on his trial with great ability, and 
though the judge directed the jury to convict him, they had the 
honesty and^ courage to return a verdict of acquittal. THe bench 
fined the jury, and ordered them to be imprisoned until the fines 
were paid ; but the Court of Common Pleas pronounced the proceed- 
ing illegal and quashed it. 

Admiral Penn died shortly afterwards, perfectly reconciled to his 
so:i, to whom he left a considerable -estate ; but he had scarcely 
succseded to it, when he was again committed to Newgate for six 
months for preaching. On his liberation, he married the daughter 
of Sir William Spriugett, and th? next five years were spent in the 
calm and felicity of rural retirement. 

He now began to look for a land in which he and his co-religion- 
ists might live in peace and security, un vexed by Exchequer prose- 
cutions and the scon% of the worldly-minded. America was then 
the haven in which all who were persecuted for conscience-sake 
sought refuge and rest. A sum of £16,000 was due to him from 
the crown, on account of money advanced by his father for the use 
of the navy ; and Penn petitioned for a grant of a tract of land on 
the west bank of the Delaware, to him and his heirs for ever, in 
consideration of his claim. Charles gave a ready assent to this 
arrangement, and the Duke of York ceded an adjoining tract, lower 
down the Delaware, in addition. The royal patent was dated 
March the 4th, 1681, constituting Penn absolute proprietor and 
governor of the province, which received from Charles, in honour of 
the founder and his father, the name of Pennsylvania. 

A settlement had been made by the Swedes on the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, in 1627, which, after being some time in the 
possession of the Dutch, had been ceded in 1664 to England. 
Several other small settlements were scattered along both sides of 
the bay. Three vessels sailed with emigrant?, chiefly Quakers, as 
soon as the preliminary arrangements could be effected ; and Penn 
followed in the autumn of 1682, leaving his wife and children in 
England. The voyage across the wide Atlantic was made in safety .; 
and his first act was to assemble the colonists and the Indians 
under an immense elm near the spot where Philadelphia was after- 
wards founded, and arrange the treaty according to which he became 
proprietor of the territory, by what he rightly considered a better ' 
title than could be conferred by King Charles. 

The constitution which Penn had drawn up before leaving Eng- 
land was submitted. to a general assembly of the colonists at 
Chester, in December, 1682, and received their approval and con- 
firmation. So largely did it breathe the spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, and so humane and equitable were the laws founded upon 
it, that thousands were attracted to the new colony from most 
parts of Europe, but chiefly from Germany, descendants from natives 
of which country now constitute a fourth of the whole population of 
•n i... • ™ .. ^^ ^ ^^_ ^^ ITollnnd. No ]o^ 



than fifty vessels arrived with emigrants during the two years 
following Penn's arrival in the country. All of them settled in the 
south-easlern part of the province, along the banks of the D»elaware, 
and on the undulating plains which stretch towards the Blue 
Mountains, leaving the country between the mountains and the 
ralley of the Ohio in the possession of the Indians. The Swedes 
had abeady built a church at the confluence of the Schuykill with 
the Delaware ; and Penn thought the situation such a pleasant one, 
that it was determined to build there Philadelphia — the City of 
Brotherly Love. Eighty houses were built in the course of 1683, 
and in two years the population amounted to 2,500. In three 
years it had made greater progress than New York in half a 
century. 

In the summer of 1684, Penn returned to England, leaving the 
great seal in the hands of his friend Lloyd, one of the principal 
Quakers of the colony, and the executive power in those of a 
committee of the council. 

Poverty retarded his return to Pennsylvania, which did not take 
place till 1699, when he was accompanied by his second wife and 
children. He had not been more than eighteen months in America, 
when an attempt of the home government to convert the proprietary 
governments into royal ones recalled him to England. The bill was 
abandoned, through the exertions of Penn and liis friend^ and the 
accession of Queen Anne restored him to favour at court. Before 
his departure from Pennsylvania, which he was. never to revisit 
again, the constitution of the province underwent a revision, and 
continued in this improved form as long as the proprietary govern- 
ment lasted. The legislative power was vested in the governor and 
assembly, the latter being elected annually, and the people had the 
power of appointing sheriffs and coroners. " And now," says 
Bancroft, " having divested himself and his successors of any power 
to injure, he had founded a democracy. By the necessities of the 
case, he remained the feudal sovereign ; for only as such could he 
grant or have maintained the -charter of colonial liberties. But 
time and the people would remove the inconsistency. Having thus ' 
given freedom and popular power to his provinces, no strifes 
remaining but strifes about property, happily for himself, he 
departed from the young country of his affections." 
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THE WALLACHIAN ROBBER.—IV. 

Micklos had heard and judged rightly in the main, though not in 
every particular. There were two huntsmen who had separated 
from their companions, taken the wrong road, and kept getting 
further and further from the valley of the Temes, to which they 
thought they were approaching, as they vainly attempted to make 
their companions hear by incessant firing and shouting. 

Undecided which way to go, they moved forward a little to the 
brink of a precipice, to see if they could discover any human dwelling 
in the valley below. Suddenly the elder seized his companion's arm 
and whispered in French, ." Look down there !" The prospect t 
which the young man's attention was called was not very inviting. 
By a fire ts ere encamped five or six men of savage appearance. 
The huntsmen saw it was impossible to escape from them, so they 
put the best face upon the matter, and walked with an air of apparent 
indifference up to the desperadoes. 

The men near the fire were Petru Bagya and some of his men. 
The two young men were taken by surprise at the rough recep- 
tion they met with. In a moment they were deprived of their 
weapons, with a show of courtesy that seemed like polite attention. 
A giant, who in size and strength resembled the colossal figures of 
Hercules, took the elder by the collar of his coat. With his iron 
fingers he unbuttoned the Overcoat, under which he found a white 
coat with a red collar and a splendid star betokening his high rank. 
The Hercules in red trousers went back a step, and cried out sud- 
denly : "Stop, comrades ! There is more to be got from them 
than they carry about them. Do you see this star ? Do you know 
what such a thing means ? On an old man it denotes a commander 
of high rank ; on a young one, a prince. The stranger is, therefore, 
a prince, and the other is his brother, if we may judge from his 
looks. The gentlemen cannot deny this." 

The two huntsmen understood the dialects' of the country 



